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The epic poems of Homer, created about 700 BC in Eastern Greece, have much more in 
common with tragedy, created in Athens in the fifth century BC, than the obvious similarity 
that both tell stories in a grand and serious style about events set in the distant age of great 
kings and heroes. Indeed, one might go so far as to say that tragedy could never have come 
into existence without Homer. 

Start with the heart, from the emotions aroused. For tragedy Aristotle specified pity and 
fear. Surely, other feelings are activated as well - horror, indignation, a kind of longing to 
grieve; but as he says, fear and above all, pity, compassion, fellow-pain at the suffering of 
others. And what emotions did a performer of epic try to evoke in his audience? In Plato's 
dialogue. Ion, Socrates makes rather a fool of Ion, who was one of the most celebrated 
professional performers of Homer's poetry - these performers were known as rhapsodes. He 
asks him how he affects his audience, and Ion replies "I can see them from up on my 
platform, weeping and looking fierce and marvelling at the tale ... If I can set them crying, I 
shall laugh when I get my reward; but if I make them laugh, I lose my money and I'll do the 
crying". This sounds very similar to tragedy. 

A poem of suffering 

The Iliad is an epic of warriors and battle, but it is also - in fact more importantly - a poem 
of suffering, of destruction and the wastage of what might have flourished and been 
fortunate. With the opening words Homer calls on the Muse to tell of the fury of Achilles 
which piles much suffering on the Greeks; and with the closing lines he buries Hector - 
husband, father, patriot - in many ways the most sympathetic figure in the poem. There 
looms over the end the inevitable destruction of the two finest things in it: Achilles and 
Troy. Achilles' life is powered by the imminence of his death; Troy's splendour is lit by the 
flames of its sack . 

The emotions of tragedy are there in the Iliad from the start: pity for the old priest of 
Apollo, Chryses, whose daughter Agamemnon refuses to release ; shocked indignation at his 
treatment by Agamemnon, and then terror at the dark revenge taken by Apollo, who sends 
a plague. But, above all, there are the emotions aroused by violent death, by the picture of 
men in their prime laid low, never to return to their homeland or family. Pity and grief. 
Lamentation is at the core and conclusion of the Iliad, as it is of tragedy. 



Now, critics of tragedy have tended to divide into those who emphasise the emotional 
dimension and those who emphasise the intellectual. One has recently rejected what he 
regards as the modern over-intellectualisation of tragedy as contrary to the ancient 
emphasis on emotion. Another, on the other hand, has emphasised intellectual complexity 
to the exclusion of emotion. But this is surely a false opposition. So far from being in 
competition, the emotional and intellectual dimensions of Greek tragedy are inextricably 
linked, in fact they enhance each other. The quality and strength of the emotion depends on 
the quality and strength with which the play dramatises thought-provoking problems and 
questions - social, political, ethical, religious. It is this that makes tragedy both stronger and 
deeper than melodrama or soap opera. This is why we can be deeply moved by it, and can 
also write complex essays about its issues: social, political, ethical and religious. 

Hector's Choice 

Homer too integrates the arousal of emotion with the presentation of thought-provoking 
human situations. When (to take an example raised by Plato in the Ion) Achilles is advancing 
on Hector in Iliad 22, and Hector has to decide whether to stay outside and face him or to 
make for safety inside the walls, his dilemma is posed in terms of a conflict: as a son and a 
citizen he ought to be cautious, not to risk his own life on which the safety of Troy depends; 
but as an individual he feels unable to look his fellow citizens in the eye when he is to blame 
for the recent massacre of the Trojans by Achilles. He decides that he can only face that 
once he has faced death outside and alone. 

The problems of how far the gods interfere in the world are shared by Homer and by 
tragedy: how far are divine forces to blame for our troubles and how far must humans take 
responsibility for themselves? In tragedy, while characters do sometimes put all the blame 
on the gods and at other times put all on the humans, there is generally a coexistence of the 
two. This is often called 'over determination 1 or 'double motivation': the gods determine 
what happens, and the humans also determine it for themselves. This is not simply an easy 
way out, since we constantly have a tendency to want to tip the scales one way or the 
other, to attribute responsibility either to the human or to the superhuman. Tragedy makes 
us see them in combination. 

Things are quite similar already back in Homer. Occasionally the gods make a miraculous 
intervention; but more often they work with humans who would in any case have done as 
they determine; and often, as with Hector outside the gates, there is no explicit divine 
intervention at all. So while it is possible to say in epic "I am not to blame, the gods did it, 
not me", this is not how responsibility is usually understood. Humans must take the blame - 
and claim the credit - for their own actions, even though a god took a hand in them. 
Through this shifting interplay, Homer constantly poses questions of human responsibility, 
or credit, blame, excuse, mitigation and guilt. So does tragedy. 



Meaning and the gods 


The gods also supply, in Homer and tragedy alike, a kind of shaping to events, a level of 
making sense. This is not apparent to humans at the time of their suffering, not while they 
are actually living out their own destinies: at the time the terrible turns of fortune seem 
random, unfair and inexplicable. The gods perceive and signpost all along: but humans only 
see their pattern, if at all, afterwards, too late. In Iliad 18 Thetis says to her son Achilles 
"Why lament? The Greeks are in trouble. Surely you have got all that you prayed for to Zeus 
at the start". "Yes" reflects Achilles, "but it gives me no satisfaction. I did not realise that it 
would mean losing Patroclus". In life we usually only make sense of suffering afterwards. 
Except , that is, through art, such as tragedy or Homer: then we can make some sense of the 
suffering, see some shape, even while we are undergoing it - undergoing it, that is, through 
our involvement with the drama. 

So far only the Iliad has been mentioned. In some ways the Odyssey is very different, even 
untragic. Far from moving towards suffering, grief and waste, its direction is towards re- 
integration, the confirmation of home-making and marriage. There is some truth to the 
cliche that the Iliad is the prototype for tragedy and the Odyssey for comedy. Yet there are 
plenty of tears and anguish in the Odyssey. As the Iliad has the word for 'suffering' in line 2, 
the Odyssey as it in line 4: the poet calls on the Muse to tell him of 'the man' (Odysseus) 
who on his way back from Troy underwent many sufferings. There is a strong undercurrent 
of sadness in the Odyssey. 

The Odyssey also contributes to later tragedy in more specific ways, for example the use of 
dreams and oracles as a means of structuring and foreshadowing the plot. And take 
recognition scenes. During the second half of the poem Odysseus goes through a whole 
series of recognitions, starting with his son Telemachus and ending with his father Laertes. 
(His old dog Argos is the only one to recognise him without any help.) The centrality of 
recognition scenes for tragedy is perhaps rather over-emphasised by Aristotle in his Poetics; 
but they are undeniably important in quite a few. They combine two central 
preoccupations: the consequences of the disruption of family relationships, and the 
consequences of knowledge. To know makes all the difference, we must strive to know. 
Sometimes knowledge brings understanding or joy: sometimes pain and disaster. 

Political poetry? 

There is another way in which the Odyssey may be closer to tragedy than the Iliad: it is a 
political poem, much concerned with the relation of public and private, with social groups, 
cities, households, families. The Iliad is also, in my opinion, a highly political poem; but the 
Greek camp is a peculiar society because it is a military alliance away from home. We see 



less of the politics of Troy; and the family and household scenes in Troy, while powerful, are 
less fully developed than those in the Odyssey. The Odyssey also raises questions of proper 
social behaviour, especially in matters of hospitality, and of proper social organisation, 
especially in a disrupted city like Ithaca. In varying degrees nearly all tragedies are 
concerned with families, especially families in conflict. And in varying degrees nearly all 
tragedies are concerned with politics in the broad sense of the relations of individuals and 
groups within society, within the city-state. Epic, especially the Odyssey , sets important 
precedents for treating such concerns as the province of serious poetry and art, designed 
for performance in public. 

Epic is set in an aristocratic world where great individuals assert themselves for the sake of 
their honour and glory: the audience of Athenian tragedy lived in a radical democracy which 
had gone to great lengths to discourage individual and family priorities in order to 
encourage every citizen to submerge himself in the city as a whole. So is this great shift in 
values reflected in differences between the two art-forms? It is often claimed that tragedy 
dramatises the conflict of epic individualist values versus new social and democratic values. 
But this is only half-true. Tragedy as well as epic tells of heroes who stand out from among 
their compatriots. And the ethics are not so individualistic as is often made out. Even 
Achilles' quarrel with Agamemnon has (in my view) a political basis in the institution of the 
mutual obligations of a military alliance. 

Yet, after all these similarities, there are, I believe, great differences between tragedy and 
Homer 

This is an extract from an Open University lecture. Oliver Taplin , tutor in Classics at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, has written widely on tragedy (his Greek Tragedy in Action, 
Methuen, is available in paperback), and is now working on Homer. 



